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PUNCH IN, SUSIE! 
A Woman’s War Factory Diary 


By NELL GILES 


“If you’re patting yourself on the back because the army, navy, marines or the glamour of Rosie 
the Riveter haven’t lured your secretary away yet, you'd better keep this book locked up—or, better 
yet, lock up your secretary,” says the Chicago Journal of Commerce about the book that has earned 
the loud applause of every woman who works in, has thought of working in, or who wants to 
inspire more women to help fight the war in war factory jobs. Here is the whole heartening and 
exciting story of what goes on—told with a humor and humanity which makes Susie’s own story 
one of the most meaningful and entertaining to come out of this war. Illustrated. $1.50 


THE UNEMPLOYED 
By ELI GINZBERG 


Business and public leaders and everyone else who sees the solution to the problem of full employ- 
ment as a major issue—if another and worse depression in the post-war period is to be averted— 
will find this volume a timely and valuable aid to their thinking. For it is the only book which 
treats of the unemployment of the great depression of the thirties in terms of its human consequences, 
and which dramatizes these consequences for future enlightenment. CorRINGTON GILL, Former 
Assistant Administrator, WPA, says: “This book will satisfy a varied audience—the social scientist, 
the intellectually curious and those who are determined to erase the scourge of unemployment from 
our future national life.” Isapor LuBin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, says: “Should be carefully studied not only by those whose job it is to deal with the jobless, 
but by those who are concerned with the larger economic phases of maintaining employment at a 
stable level.” $4.00 


GEOGRAPHY FOR THE BUSINESSMAN 
By EUGENE VAN CLEEF, Professor of Geography, Ohio State University 


This book places a new and valuable tool in the hands of all businessmen who are constantly seeking 
to improve their plans and practices. It shows how modern geographical knowledge, especially the 
economic and commercial divisions of it, can be concretely applied to a variety of crucial business 
problems. Such topics as maps, markets, material resources, climate and weather, communications, 
international boundaries and the like are discussed in relation to specific problems of advertising, 
retail selling, construction, farming, price control, fairs, conventions, international trade and inter- 
national boundaries. Here is a geographical knowledge heretofore not readily available—facts and 
materials which can contribute much to business success. $3.00 


HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR EXECUTIVE ABILITY 


By DANIEL STARCH, Formerly Professor in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration 


Here the man who has analyzed the reasons for success or failure of more executives than any man 
in America shows, through a study of 150 representative executives, how executive success is 
achieved. He names names, and recalls incidents. He tells what Henry Ford did under given 
circumstances, how Alfred Sloan got to the top, the simple little rules and formulas of this promi- 
nent man and that. His advice is sound and timely for every man or woman with ambitions for 
leadership and he presents it in a way that every reader will find readily applicable to his own 
situation. $3.00 
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THERE GO THE BOOKS 


By MRS. HAMMOND DUGAN 


Supervisor of Libraries, Training Services Branch, Training Division 
Lexington Signal Depot, Lexington, Kentucky 


O most of us mobile warfare im- 
Tie task forces, tanks and planes. 

Systems of communication are 
equally important and equally mobile. 
Back of these mobile units functioning in 
battle areas there is a training program, 
also mobile in nature. In its own way, the 
wartime technical school library reflects 
this characteristic, both in its organiza- 
tion and in its materials. Through the 
communications schools of the Signal 
Corps there have passed thousands upon 
thousands of soldiers and civilians. Since 
the progress of the war and the results 
of research call for a changing and ex- 
panding curriculum our printed and visual 
reference resources serve and reflect these 
changes. 

The Library of the Lexington Signal 
Depot is probably typical of such train- 
ing libraries. We are not sure, however, 
for the mobility and speed of our own li- 
brary program has afforded us little leis- 
ure to learn of other similar units. The 
student’s tour of duty at this post is 
short, the curriculum is intensive, and 
procurement channels are long and de- 
vious. Every effort possible has been 
made to put the books, not on the library 
shelves, but into the hands of the stu- 
dents. We know that a class of 30 stu- 
dents needs reference material on ’scopes 
or multivibrators or gas-filled tubes today 
—tomorrow won’t do. 

DUTIES OF LIBRARY STAFF 

The usual niceties of peacetime library 
procedures are in abeyance. Records are 
kept methodically, and inventories are the 


order of the day. We have no workroom, 
no pleasantly private offices. The attend- 
ant at the desk assists with reference 
work, checks out the books (which in- 
volves the writing of pass slips in tripli- 
cate), then turns to the machine at her 
elbow and starts again the endless typing 
of bibliographies, accession sheets, inter- 
office memos, book orders and letters. 

The reference librarian, constantly at 
work on bibliographies, has a difficult 
problem of selection: a general bibliog- 
raphy on super-heterodynes is not suf- 
ficient. Knowing the curriculum, she 
makes a special set of references on the 
maintenance and repair of superhets. Ref- 
erences on the time constant are useful to 
us only if they refer to condensers. The 
request for “something on detectors” may 
indicate a desire to study mixers or super- 
regeneration. One instructor calls for a 
dozen books on regeneration, but only 
those which treat of regeneration in am- 
plifiers. It is not enough to know that 
the request for “dope on the Dippy” 
means references on oscillators: the 
Dippy is a reactance-capacitance oscilla- 
tor and material on it is elusive, to say 
the least. 

The work of the head librarian requires 
an almost constant state of alert. Gen- 
eral or even specific background materials 
of the usual type do not always suffice. 
The treatment of subject matter is an 
important factor. She must watch the 
publishers’ announcements for every 
communications book being published for 
the war training program. Her own pro- 
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gram of action must be very flexible and 
mobile. As she makes her rounds of the 
departmental reference collections in the 
various Post schools, she may hear that 
a school of telephony, or instrument re- 
pair, or storage and issue has been set 
up. The officer in charge is interested 
and a little surprised when she calls to 
suggest a reference collection for his use. 
By an early morning telephone call, an 
officer requests books for the new pro- 
jector school, or she may learn quite by 
accident that several schools have been 
consolidated, moved to new quarters a 
dozen miles away, and that the curriculum 
has been expanded. If she notices that 
circulation statistics for one school have 
shrunk, she may find that an intensifica- 
tion of the curriculum leaves little time 
for anything but the mastery of lesson 
sheets. In a short time, however, she 
may also learn that supervised study 
periods have been inaugurated in several 
schools, and the existing departmental 
collections must be supplemented by 
classroom materials for collateral read- 
ing. She is not critical of these rapid 
changes; the Signal Corps knows its 
business. 


BOOK SELECTION 


Book selection has other difficulties not 
encountered in the ordinary technical 
library. The students who come to these 
schools are an extraordinarily heterogene- 
ous group when we consider their educa- 
tion, experience and training. The first 
contingents were mature and experienced 
men; intensive recruiting has brought us 
young high school graduates who may 
have had to pass only a fairly inconse- 
quential test for mechanical aptitude. The 
first students knew electricity and radio 
but, paradoxical as it may seem, they were 
the ones who used the most books. They 
quoted authorities, they knew the pub- 
lishers and many of them had excellent 
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personal libraries. For them the officers 
in charge provided many copies of stand- 
ard texts by Terman, Hund, Glasgow, 
Morecroft, etc. Our younger students, 
ill-prepared in mathematics and having 
no previous knowledge of radio, were 
dismayed and even antagonized and dis- 
couraged by these advanced texts. They 
tended to shun books entirely—weren’t 
they to learn merely a service job, after 
all? The librarian selected books for 
diversity, for comparative simplicity, and 
the circulation statistics responded. Here 
indeed is a situation where one man’s 
book is another’s poison. We have learned 
to evaluate our clients: here is a Ghir- 
ardi or a Rider man; the next one may 
require a Reich, an Eastman or a Brain- 
erd. It is gratifying to watch students 
graduate from a lower to a higher read- 
ing level. 

Mobility of organization may have re- 
sulted in a diffusion of library resources, 
but it is a healthy condition. The tech- 
nical student must have books at his 
elbow. Stockroom keepers check out 
reference books along with the radio 
equipment for use at the work bench. For 
his outside study, the student relies on the 
main or branch libraries which are under 
the supervision of trained school libra- 
rians. Departmental collections were dis- 
tributed to every pre-service school in the 
state of Kentucky and on the post itself 
there are eleven such collections. 

BRANCH LIBRARIES 

At present, two technical branch libra- 
ries and a post branch for enlisted men 
have been opened. The post branch will 
have both technical and recreational books, 
the latter donated by the local Victory 
Book Campaign. It serves not only the 
post hospital but also the officers’ club- 
room. 

Our most interesting branch library is 
located in the Electronics Power Supply 
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School, eighteen miles from the Depot. 
This school is the only one of its kind in 
the United States, and the library has 
several unique characteristics. There the 
books are concerned with automotive elec- 
tricity, batteries, internal combustion and 
Diesel engines. We supply their books, 
catalog their training slides and negatives, 
and take the inventories. But there our ac- 
tivities usually end. The heads of the 
school, being extremely book-minded men, 
had organized their library resources be- 
fore the head librarian was appointed to 
the post. Since we were not in on the 
branch’s organization, we have not in- 
terfered with their routines. We have 
watched with interest and some amuse- 
ment the method used by the directors in 
the circulation of books. They are 
treated as car parts, and circulation pro- 
cedures follow the routines of a perpetual 
inventory. The scheme works well, how- 
ever. 

The main reference library is located 
some miles from the post at the civilian 
radio school in Lexington. This prob- 
ably accounts for the remark made by a 
soldier to the effect that he had heard of 
the library while he was still in New 
York but that since arriving at the post 
he had been unable to learn anything 
about it. The library was placed in the 
city rather than on the post in order that 
it might be accessible to students after 
their school hours. There are a few stu- 
dents from other schools who have been 
known to appear at two o’clock in the 
morning to check out books. With so 
many departmental libraries under the 
supervision of busy storekeepers, we have 
been unable to keep accurate circulation 
statistics. At the main library, however, 
we had a circulation of over 5,000 in one 
month. At this time our accessions totaled 
approximately 5,000 books and we were 
not then working on a twenty-four-hour 
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schedule. 

The educational aspect of our work in- 
terests us greatly. We emphasize the 
fact that we are one of many technical 
school libraries serving the Signal Corps 
training program and we believe that we 
are a small but vital unit in the army’s 
educational program. It is true that we 
supply reference materials on a limited 
number of technical subjects, but through 
our services many a soldier and civilian 
is learning for the first time the import- 
ance of books. To each contingent of 
civilian students, a member of the library 
staff makes a short introductory talk 
about the functions and resources of the 
books and magazines which have been 
furnished them by the Signal Corps. The 
librarian emphasizes the best methods of 
study, and she urges the use of periodical 
and vertical file materials. 

On the walls of the main library the 
students may see Lord Elton’s and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s statements that “books 
are weapons of war.” We read them por- 
tions of General Olmstead’s splendid let- 
ter which urges members of the Signal 
Corps to “think of the library first in 
solving a problem.” ‘This latter quotation 
also appears as a poster on our walls, but 
there was a day when the suggestion 
backfired on us. A civilian appeared at 
the circulation desk, pointed hopefully to 
the poster, and said blandly, “My prob- 
lem is that I’m out of gas tickets.” Even 
the special librarian is privileged to serve 
her clients by many means. 


ANALYTICS FILE 


While it is true that our quarters and 
many of the items of our equipment 
point to the impermanency of our small 
mission, and while we have felt it neces- 
sary to sacrifice temporarily many of the 
niceties of peacetime library procedures, 
there is one feature of our reference work 
to which we have given unstinted effort 
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and attention. This is the 600-card vis- 
ible index analytics file. It is the gener- 
ative unit of our library service. The 
experienced technical librarian may de- 
rive amusement from our ill-concealed 
pride in this tool; but the general libra- 
rians who have, because of the war effort, 
been transformed overnight into technical 
librarians will understand our sentiments. 
The story of the file runs thus: 

During the early weeks of the library’s 
organization, when instructors and stu- 
dents were first becoming aware of the 
possibilities of such a service, a student 
came hurriedly to the head librarian and 
asked what we had on “ripple frequency.” 
According to the indexes of the many 
books hastily consulted, the library had 
very little indeed. This was no time to 
stand on obviously empty professional 
dignity; the librarian consulted a shift 
instructor. Courteously hiding his sur- 
prise, the instructor suggested that she 
give the student material on filters, recti- 
fiers and power supplies. This was the 
birth of the analytics file. 


None of the staff had had a scientific 
or technical education. The language of 
physics and, more particularly, of elec- 
tricity and radio, was a foreign one. 
When one authority discussed condensers 
and another spoke of capacitors, we had 
no way of knowing that they were iden- 
tical items. Strange it is to realize now 
that in those early days we did not real- 
ize that a vacuum tube was an electron 
tube. When our classification system, 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards Expanded 
Dewey, dated 1930, failed to list the 
words electronics and oscillators, we were 
bewildered. 

After several days spent in apparently 
conflicting and bewildering terminology, 
the librarian had a conference with the 
head of the school, a very library-minded, 
book-wise individual. At her suggestion 


an advanced student who was awaitin 
further orders was assigned to the library 
and our analytics file became a reality, 


At first the bibliographies were typed 
on loose sheets of paper, and because we 
found it so convenient to carry them to 
the shelves when searching for material, 
we decided that the file’s permanent form 
should be in the nature of a visible index 
file. We chose a card 5 x 8 inches in size 
in order that we could include notes and 
other pertinent data. Cross references 
and guide cards are abundant, and most 
difficult to make. Each card contains the 
call number, author, title, inclusive pagi- 
nation or chapter number. The more im- 
portant or more satisfactory materials 
are starred. References to magazine 
articles follow those for the books; next 
are the Bell Laboratories monographs, 
Aerovox Research publications, manu- 
facturers’ data and other vertical file 
items. And finally, we are listing all 
visual aids available for each subject, 
whether they be lecture slides, training 
films or film strips. If an instructor 
wishes a special approach to, or selection 
of, material on a certain subject, we make 
a card especially suited to his needs. 
When instructors make up their collateral 
reading lists for their lesson sheets, we 
remove whole drawers of bibliographies 
on their subjects and place them, and the 
books to which they refer, on a table. By 
this method they may quickly, and com- 
fortably, evaluate the materials available. 


Thus, the one or many cards on each 
subject analyzed indicate a total picture 
of this library’s reference resources on 
that subject. We cannot begin to esti- 
mate the degree to which this file has 
streamlined, vitalized and intensified our 
reference work. Instructors and students, 
even those who know best the contents of 
the books, rely upon the file at all times. 
There is a fascination in noting the ex- 
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tent and comparative treatment of sub- 
jects. Through its aid we have been able 
to serve the individual differences of our 
students. The student assistant left us at 
the end of a few weeks’ work, but in- 
structors and other advanced students 
have given us invaluable assistance in ac- 
cumulating additional materials and in 
the clarification of nomenclature. The 
file expands daily. 

Other advantages of the card analytics 
are as follows: The card may be slipped 
from the file and carried to the shelves 
or magazine rack; then when books and 
magazines are assembled on a table, the 
client uses the card as he studies. If it 
becomes soiled, retyping is easy. New 
accessions are added quickly. It is easy 
to keep abreast of publication of ma- 
terials. When we open a new branch, the 
whole file is reproduced and sent along 
with the books. New cards are typed in 
duplicate and mailed to the branch, along 
with additional items for older cards. 
When we note a special demand in cer- 
tain subjects, we reproduce those bibliog- 
raphies by mimeograph and distribute 
them to students of ail the schools with 
the suggestion that the sheets be stapled 
into their notebooks for present or future 
reference. Those mimeographed sheets 
are also distributed to groups of new 
students when the librarian makes her 
introductory talk. And of the utmost im- 
portance is the fact that when new and 
untrained assistants join the staff, they 
can undertake reference work imme- 


diately with the aid of the analytics file. 

The library catalogs and accessions all 
training slides and negatives for the 
Audio-Visual Aids Section of the Train- 
ing Services Branch at the Lexington 
Depot and we have begun a similar work 
on training films and film strips. In 
order to reduce the wear and tear on the 
training slides, we are to make a visual 
catalog. For this, too, we plan to use the 
large visible index cards, each of which 
will carry a contact print and a descrip- 
tion of the slide listed. 

Now that our department has been 
designated as the official library for the 
whole of the post, we are expanding our 
activities still further, for the Signal 
Corps trains its men in many skills. We 
are aware of our limitations concerning 
the technical subjects in which we work, 
but we know, too, that it is we, not the 
technicians, who can organize these 
books and magazines for the use of the 
schools’ personnel. For once, we are in 
the majority: are there not millions of 
other men and women also learning and 
performing new skills in order that we 
may win this war? And every librarian 
should be gratified by the realization that 
whatever the training program is, wher- 
ever its needs arise, there go the books. 
When peace returns, we can safely as- 
sume that our techniques of “mobility” 
will impart vitality to whatever work we 
undertake. In the words of the philo- 
sophical taxi driver, for us at least, “The 
duration will last longer than the war.” 


Nore: Since the writing of this article the books are again on the march. This 
time they have traveled from the Lexington Signal Depot in Lexington, Kentucky, 
to the Holabird Depot in Baltimore, Maryland, where Mrs. Dugan is now reorganiz- 
ing her library. During the 13 months when the Signal Depot Library was located 
in Lexington over 57,000 books were circulated.—Ed. 











BUILDING A QUARTERMASTER TECHNICAL 
LIBRARY 


By STAFF SERGEANT JOHN E. CONWAY, Librarian 
and 
STAFF SERGEANT FRANK M. RAHILL 


Technical Training Service, Quartermaster Replacement Training Center, 
Camp Lee, Virginia 


VERY good soldier, whatever his 
EK, rank or branch of service, now 

and then has a professional prob- 
lem for which he can find no answer in 
sources available to him: some fine point 
in close order drill or military etiquette ; 
facts about a recently developed weapon; 
data on some new chemical warfare 
agent ; or any of a thousand and one other 
matters having to do with the complex 
and ever-changing business of modern 
war. This is where the military library 
steps into the picture. Set up and devel- 
oped hurriedly under emergency condi- 
tions in most instances, and operated 
often under considerable difficulties, in- 
cluding inadequate funds and frequent 
turn-over of personnel, these agencies 
have nevertheless made good, and are 
playing an increasingly important role in 
the war effort, particularly in the field of 
training. An example of this is the Refer- 
ence Library, Technical Training Service 
at the Quartermaster Replacement Train- 
ing Center, Camp Lee, Virginia, whose 
mission is to assist in improving Quarter- 
master basic and technical training. 

A year ago the Library started with a 
single librarian, newly recruited from a 
training company, seated (on the floor) in 
the midst of an accumulation of War De- 
partment publications, and grubbing in- 
dustriously through the huge, untidy mass. 
Today the Library is well organized, 


smoothly functioning and extensively con- 
sulted as a reference headquarters and re- 
search agency. It offers an up-to-date and 
fully catalogued collection of 20,000 
items and renders a prompt, practical, 
many-sided service to the officers, enlisted 
personnel and technical school staffs of 
this huge Quartermaster training center, 
The interval between was a period of 
painstaking spade work, intelligent plan- 
ning and resourceful improvisation so as 
to meet the multifarious, ever-changing 
and often unpredictable needs of a dy- 
namic training program, which has been 
conspicuously successful in turning raw 
recruits into fighting technical specialists 
—Combat Quartermasters. 

First things came first in launching the 
Library. “Doctrine” literature, on a basis 
of Army Field Manual 21-6 (known in 
the Army lingo as FM 21-6) was ac- 
quired, also Army Regulations; Field 
Service Regulations ; Field and Technical 
Manuals; War Department Circulars and 
Training Circulars; Orders; Bulletins; 
Memoranda; Circular Letters ; Extracts; 
Tables of Allowances, Organization and 
Equipment; Mobilization Regulations; 
Training Programs; as well as standard 
items such as the Manual for Courts 
Martial and supplementary material rep- 
resented by such publications as Jntelli- 
gence Bulletins, Tactical and Technical 
Trends and orientation literature. 
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Organization went hand in hand with 
acquisitions. As publications were re- 
ceived they were catalogued and filed. 
Personnel was added to the Library and 
trained. Comprehensive indexes were 
compiled for Circulars and Tactical and 
Technical Trends, the contents of which 
were broken down by subject. Indexes 
were inaugurated for publications like 
Training Circulars and an assistant li- 
brarian was assigned to post changes on 
Army Regulations and check their ARs 
and Circulars by the War Department’s 
Monthly Index and by AR 1-10 (Check 
List). A surplus stock file of pamphlets 
was accumulated for distribution. 


Manuals were indexed by number and 
by subject or title in a visible file, with as 
many as ten entries being made in some 
instances for one volume, to assure maxi- 
mum reference value. As an example, FM 
10-5 (Quartermaster Operations) was 
entered under Procurement, Storage, Dis- 
tribution and Issue, Warehousing, Sub- 
sistence, Salvage, Remount Service, 
Transportation and other subjects. This 
file is kept on the desk of the Chief Li- 
brarian, a staff sergeant (all the personnel 
is military) along with a master set of 
ARs, index to ARs (AR 1-5), a master 
file index, FM 21-6, and bound volume of 
Training Circulars, Tables of Organiza- 
tion and other key military references. 


Assembling a good file of War Depart- 
ment publications is no simple matter since 
certain items are as rare as four-star gen- 
erals. Compiling and maintaining a com- 
plete, or nearly complete, file of ARs is 
in itself a formidable undertaking. Few 
sets are without their numerous and some- 
times important hiatuses, the filling of 
which is a task which calls for patience, 
diplomatic finesse and the detective tal- 
ents of a Sherlock Holmes. These elu- 
sive items must be searched out in their 
hiding places, flushed resolutely with the 


aid, often, of rank and authority and cor- 
ralled by cunning and subterfuge. The 
master set at the Reference Library is 
not the most complete extant, but it is a 
respectable compilation and substantial 
progress has been made in augmenting it. 

Uncle Sam today is undoubtedly Amer- 
ica’s foremost publisher of text books and 
technical volumes. Manuals, to take but 
one type, are constantly being issued and 
reissued, especially in the fields of signal 
communication, Quartermaster, Ordnance, 
Air and Armored Forces. Keeping up 
with this steady flow is one of the routine 
chores of the Library staff. 

Basic military and technical training 
literature produced by the various arms 
and services and by individual installa- 
tions, forms a secondary group of mate- 
rial that cannot be neglected. Under this 
head are the valuable Conference Course 
Training Bulletins of the Infantry School ; 
various Ordnance publications, including 
the monthly periodical, Army Motors; 
the Bulletin of the Adjutant General’s 
School (for many weeks the one gener- 
ally available source of advance informa- 
tion on the new morning report) and the 
Command and General Staff School’s 
Military Review. Camp Lee itself is the 
source of a considerable body of training 
literature, including the Quartermaster 
School's Courses of Study, Lesson Plans, 
QMC Handbooks and Technical Bulle- 
tins, and the Replacement Center's Basic 
Training Notes, Instructor's Guides and 
Training Schedules, not to mention mis- 
cellaneous items like The Command Voice 
and Hints to Drill Instructors reproduced 
through the facilities of the Technical 
Training Service. All these are indexed 
and available in the Library. 

Scarcely less valuable are the service 
journals, which are represented in the 
Library’s files: Infantry Journal, Field 
Artillery Journal, Coast Artillery Jour- 
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nal, The Military Engineer, The Quarter- 
master Review, The Cavalry Journal and 
Army Ordnance. From this group the 
Library staff has compiled a selective in- 
dex which has been found useful as a 
supplement to the military periodical in- 
dex of The Military Review. Also on 
file at the Library are service journals 
of a more general type such as the Yank, 
Army Times, Army and Navy Register, 
Army and Navy Journal and Our Army. 


A good Quartermaster library cannot 
afford to confine itself to strictly Army 
affairs. The scope of the QMC is, as we 
know, vast. In fulfilling its many-sided 
mission of clothing, equipping and gen- 
erally servicing the Army, keeping it 
clean and disease-free, feeding the living 
and burying the dead, its service im- 
pinges upon a score of professional, mer- 
cantile and industrial fields. With schools 
as diverse as plumbing and baking, re- 
frigeration and truck driving, electricians 
and graves registration depending upon 
its facilities, the Library must keep 
abreast of “the state of the art” of scores 
of trades and professions. It must have 
in its possession all manner of special 
technical manuals, manufacturers’ in- 
structional pamphlets and _ operational 
handbooks, besides general and _ special 
pedagogical texts. The Reference Library 
has been doing this steadily, and its files 
and shelves include not only books but 
numerous periodicals devoted to special 
fields, such as Modern Packaging, SAE 
Journal, Educational Screen and Textile 
World. ‘The Library subscribes to the 
Industrial Arts Index, covering this field. 


Besides technical literature, general ref- 
erence volumes and general periodical lit- 
erature are a part of the Library’s collec- 
tion, as well as a few national newspapers. 
Files of the New York Times, in conjunc- 
tion with the Times’ Index, provide a val- 
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uable reference source for current events, 
General magazines frequently contain in- 
teresting contributions to current military 
history not available elsewhere, and they 
can occasionally be drawn upon for pre- 
liminary information, though not as a 
basis for official action, on subjects like 
the School of Military Government and 
the Army Specialized Training Program, 
in advance of authoritative releases. A 
beginning has been made on a file of clip- 
pings from current general publications 
on basic military and specific QMC sub- 
jects, similar to that of a newspaper 
“morgue”. 

To make up for inevitable deficiencies, 
close liaison has been established with 
other libraries at Camp Lee, and when a 
reference question cannot be answered or 
material furnished from sources imme- 
diately at hand the libraries at the Quar- 
termaster School and Service Clubs, as 
well as Headquarters file sections, are 
contacted. However, the service does 
not stop there. Where special data is re- 
quired, the inquirer is put in touch per- 
sonally, if possible, with an authority on 
the particular subject, such as an officer 
who has seen action in a theatre of opera- 
tions ; or he is referred to outside agencies 
like the Library of Congress or the Army 
War College Library. 


Not content to furnish information 


when solicited, the Library staff makes it ; 


a point to advise the various technical 
schools of receipt of all matter which may 
be of use or interest to them. The Li- 
brary also publishes and distributes a 
mimeographed weekly acquisition list as 
a means of keeping personnel and schools 
informed of new material on every sub- 
ject as received. Issued jointly with this 
publication is a list of new training films, 
film bulletins and film strips received in 
the Film Library, a section of the Tech- 
nical Training Service, which is quartered 
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in an adjoining building and maintains 
close contact with the Library. 

The Library operates with a very small 
staff, but in emergencies it is able to draw 
upon the well-trained and adaptable per- 
sonnel of other sections of TTS—Devel- 
opment, Typing, Administration and Sup- 
ply—for filing, typing and research. 

The Reference Library is essentially 
what its name indicates and has no circu- 
lation department as such. However, in 
certain circumstances, material is loaned 
out on withdrawal cards. Most of the 
Library’s service is rendered over the tele- 
phone or to callers in person. A reading 
room, maintained for patrons and fre- 
quently crowded, is equipped with com- 
plete and up-to-date maps of all parts of 
the world and other reference material. A 
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steady stream of soldiers moves in and 
out of the Library, as many as 500 in 
the course of a week, seeking practical 
assistance and reliable information on the 
most diverse military and related ques- 
tions: What is the width of a battleship; 
Can I get a short biography of General 
Somervell; Is “right shoulder arms” an 
authorized position for the rifle at double 
time; Have you anything new on night 
operations ; How does a soldier dispose of 
body waste when he is in a foxhole; etc. 

It all involves hard work, the continu- 
ous exercise of patient ingenuity, toilsome 
inquiry and research, but the job has its 
compensations—a satisfaction that every 
question answered is a contribution to the 
making of a better soldier, and the win- 
ning of the war. 


LIBRARY SERVICE AT GREAT LAKES’ 


By MARY D. VOCELLE 


Librarian, U. S. Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Illinois 


HE U. S. Naval Training Station 
T at Great Lakes, Illinois, was com- 

missioned on October 28, 1911. 
Originally built to accommodate 1,500 
men, the Station has seen two periods of 
great expansion. During the first world 
war over 50,000 men were quartered in 
tents and barracks covering 1,200 acres; 
today the same station spreads over 1,500 
acres and will accommodate 75,000 re- 
cruits. It is now the fourth largest city 
in the state of Illinois. 

To provide proper and efficient li- 
brary service on short notice to so many 
has presented a new set of problems with 
which the library must cope. During the 
first world war the American Library 


—_— 


1 Based on a paper presented before the Illinois 
Chapter, Special Libraries Association 


Association came through, not only with 
books for Great Lakes, but with 27 
trained librarians to set up and operate 
the libraries in the various recreation 
buildings throughout the camp. 

Library service evidently proved very 
popular with the men for after the war 
the Navy Department decided to continue 
the program and appointed a Director of 
Libraries. Today, Miss Isabel DuBois, 
who was a navy librarian during the last 
war, directs and supervises all library 
activities on shore stations and at sea, 
selects all trained personnel from civil 
service rolls and controls the book pur- 
chasing. 

In December 1941, there were on duty 
at Great Lakes two trained librarians. I 
was comparatively new to the Navy, hav- 
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ing been appointed in November of 1940. 
My assistant, Miss Magraw, had been 
with me one month. At that time we had 
in operation a Main Library and one 
branch, located in the Naval Hospital. 
Today there are twelve assistant libra- 
rians, five clerks and a total of ten libra- 
ries and three reading rooms in operation. 

At Great Lakes the libraries are under 
the direction of the Chaplain’s Depart- 
ment. To the Chaplain-in-Charge of the 
libraries the librarian submits her requests 
for books, supplies and additional per- 
sonnel ; he, in turn, directs these requests 
to the proper authorities. All administra- 
tive work and cataloging is centralized in 
the Main Library which is located on the 
second floor of a brick building in the 
permanent Station. Of the nine branches 
now in operation, eight are located on the 
second floors of the recreation buildings 
in the various camps, while the Service 
School Library has quarters in a large 
classroom on the first floor of the Mathe- 
matics building. Each library has a 
trained librarian in charge, several re- 
cruits who act as assistants, a book stock 
of approximately 4,000 volumes, pam- 
phlets, maps, and current magazine and 
newspaper subscriptions. Library service 
is extended to all naval and civilian per- 
sonnel connected with the base. 


The Service School Library, which 
has a special collection of technical books 
that is being constantly built-up, serves a 
clientele of over 10,000 students and in- 
structors who are interested in learning 
about everything from the intricacies of 
a torpedo to Emily Post’s version of how 
one should eat soup. 

Some of the most interesting aspects of 
library work on the Station are to be 
found in the various dispensaries. The 
Camp McIntyre dispensary, with ap- 
proximately 1,700 beds, is visited twice 
weekly by a librarian from the Main 
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Library. All other dispensaries on the 
Station are serviced weekly by the libra- 
rians in their respective camps. Since 
we are fortunate enough to have a Book- 
mobile it is no great task to transport 
either books or librarians to the outlying 
parts of the Station. 


Camp Robért Smalls at Great Lakes 
was one of the first places in the U. §, 
where Negroes were trained for general 
service in the Navy. Our branch library 
there owes much of its success to the 
imagination and enterprise which the 
librarian, an enlisted Negro with a degree 
in library science, has brought to his task. 
It is his contention that libraries should 
be as common in a man’s life as visits to 
the barber shop and to bring this about 
he is sponsoring art exhibits and making 
his branch the center of intellectual and 
artistic activity in the camp. The Robert 
Smalls library serves, in the main, the 
Negro Service School and Ship’s Com- 
pany personnel. Negro recruits are quar- 
tered in adjoining Lawrence and Moffett 
and the two large libraries there are like- 
wise operated by recruits under the direc- 
tion of the Station Librarian. 


Our book stock has been gathered 
mainly from the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel and from gifts. In the Spring of 
1942 the Victory Book Campaign sup- 
plied us with some 30,000 volumes and 
it is with these that many a branch shelf 
has been filled. They have also gone to 
the Marine and Wave barracks, on draft 
trains, to Brigs and to quarantined bar- 
racks. Currently we are checking in some 
25,000 new volumes, from the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, which will supplement 
our branch library book stock. The large 
number of technical books in this lot are 
receiving a very warm reception. A 
monthly shipment consisting of eight 
copies of from 80-100 titles, and a 
monthly allotment from the Station Wel- 
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fare Fund suffice to keep us up to date 
with best-sellers in fiction and non-fiction. 
The library also draws from the Welfare 
Fund a monthly sum which is usually 
expended for catalog and mending sup- 
plies. However, the bulk of supplies are 
drawn from the Navy Supply Depart- 
ment. 

Tastes in reading vary from camp to 
camp and season to season. Hospital pa- 
tients prefer Westerns, detectives, best- 
sellers and technical books of all types. 
Men in recruit training demand technical 
books and best-sellers, with Westerns, 
detective stories and books of humor al- 
ways popular. With eight libraries in 
operation, the circulation is upwards from 
13,000 monthly. Non-fiction, with an 
average circulation of 40 per cent, is 
steadily gaining in favor. 

Many of the men coming into the Navy 
intend to make it their career and it is 
primarily for this reason and the desire to 
do their job well that there is such de- 
mand for books for study. A number of 


men who are taking correspondence 
courses avail themselves frequently of the 
inter-library loan service and the libra- 
ries in the vicinity have been most co- 
operative about making loans of books 
and periodicals. Professional personnel 
also make use of these loan privileges. 

With all that has transpired since 
December 7, 1941, there is yet much to 
be done at Great Lakes. Collections must 
be filled in and more books must be cata- 
loged. Five additional librarians recently 
alloted us must be trained in Navy pro- 
cedure. The staff on hand at the pres- 
ent time is busy sorting and cataloging 
books, making up magazine subscription 
lists, and tending to the hundred and one 
other details that accompany the main- 
tenance of a large system. And M day 
is never a thing of the past for we are 
always mobilizing and reorganizing to 
meet the new situations brought on by 
the varying fortunes of war. As in 
libraries everywhere else, a Navy libra- 
rian’s work is never done. 


WAR TIME LIBRARIES FOR SERVICE MEN' 


By ELIZABETH H. MacCLOSKEY 


Librarian, Sixth Service Command Headquarters, Chicago, Illinois 


HE Army Library Service is not 
Te There are a few old books in 

my library at Sixth Service Com- 
mand which were purchased by the War 
Department as far back as 1878. During 
World War I, the American Library 
Association and the Red Cross furnished 
books and periodicals at camps all over 
this country and overseas. After that war, 


_ 


1Based on a paper presented before the Illinois 
Chapter, Special Libraries Association. 


libraries were maintained at nearly all 
posts by Government funds of varying 
amounts and were administered by en- 
listed custodial librarians. The book col- 
lections were supplemented by traveling 
libraries. With the draft, before World 
War II was declared, there came an in- 
creased awareness of the value of libra- 
ries. A library section was established in 
the Morale Department, now the Special 
Service Branch, in Washington. Major 
Ray L. Trautman, a trained librarian, is 
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its head. A trained civilian was appointed 
in each of the nine Service Commands 
and a camp librarian was named at each 
post of 5,000 or more strength. This has 
since been expanded to include all posts 
of 2,500 and hospitals of 1,000 beds. Ade- 
quate funds for the purchase of library 
materials were provided and a high ideal 
of service was set. 

The Service Command librarian’s duty, 
in addition to operating the Headquarters 
Library, is to supervise the post libraries 
and to train new librarians in Army meth- 
ods. In the Sixth Service Command, IIli- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin, we have 
twenty-four professional camp librarians. 
The typical camp library is a part of the 
Service Club which is the enlisted man’s 
“home from home”. Here he may dance, 
play games, attend entertainments, receive 
his friends, eat, tell his troubles to the 
hostess—and read. The libraries are phy- 
sically very attractive. While construction 
is crude, it has great possibilities. Color- 
ful curtains adorn the windows. Com- 
fortable chairs are provided. Smoking is 
permitted. The librarian is ever ready to 
help in any way she can, including sugges- 
tions for a name for the new baby the 
soldier father has not yet seen, as well as 
to recommend the best book on weather 
forecasting or the newest western. 

Lest this picture be too inviting, I must 
tell you that the library was not always 
like this. When the new librarian reports 
to her camp, her head buzzing with Army 
Regulations, accountability and military 
etiquette, she usually finds a bare room 
with the shavings still omnipresent, a 
large heap of Victory Books in the mid- 
dle of the floor and eager soldiers asking 
if the library will be open next Monday. 
It is a terrific task to build a library from 
a bare room, but each librarian has done 
it. She has selected the books, accounted 
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for them, processed them, shelved them, 
washed her face and announced that the 
library was open for business. All this she 
has accomplished in from four to six 
weeks. She has no regular staff. She has 
trained a series of enlisted men, used vol- 
unteers or she may be lucky enough to 
have a typist assigned her. Her office is 
in her head and her work room is her 
desk. Of course her new books have not 
all arrived and her cataloging is only be- 
gun, but she does have books on her 
shelves, classified and labeled, and she can 
and does give service. After the library 
is once open, the librarian increases her 
collection, catalogs her books and con- 
stantly improves her service. She soon 
learns the reading tastes of her men which 
vary as much as do the men. She serves 
the man who has not read a book since 
the compulsory Silas Marner in the ninth 
grade as well as the man who wishes 
to study toward the completion of his 
Ph. D. someday. She also picks out the 
newest and goriest murder story for the 
man who wants to relax. She helps an 
ambitious one with advance reading for 
Officers’ Candidate School and chooses 
quotable sentimental verse to be copied 
in a letter to the girl back home. 

To any one who is interested in enter- 
ing this Service, there will be plenty of 
hard work and valuable library experi- 
ence. We can guarantee the most fasci- 
nating job you have ever had, and you 
will be making a real contribution to the 
war effort, with never a dull moment. In 
my own Headquarters Library, which is 
exceedingly sedate as compared to a camp 
library, a recent day included simultane- 
ously in the one room, a registration 
board for officers, a training class for li- 
brarians and at the far end a soldier wed- 
ding. Library service went on serenely 
in the meantime. 
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FOOD ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
LIBRARIES IN WORLD WAR I AND II 


By NEWMAN F. McGIRR 
National Archives, Washington, D. C. 


HE issue for December 1917 of 

| Food News Notes for Public 
Libraries published by the United 

States Food Administration, included a 
letter from Sarah Louise Arnold, then 
dean of Simmons College. The first sen- 
tence of the letter contained a clarion 
call which lives after her: “The Library 
is the School of the People.” In another 
issue, No. 4 of Food News Notes, was 
a reduced reproduction of Charles Dana 
Gibson’s stirring poster—the one where 
a housewife steps along so gallantly at 
the right of the line of marching soldiers. 
An extract from the communication 
over his famous signature says: ‘The 
library, as an educational center, is 
the natural local point from which the 
inspiration should start to interest art stu- 
dents in these matters.” Claribel R. Bar- 
nett, former librarian of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
issue No. 12 of the same publication drew 
attention to Library Leaflets published by 
the Department which covered subjects 
of interest in connection with the cam- 
paign for increased food production and 
conservation. These were intended for 
wide distribution and were obtainable in 
quantities by libraries. In her recent book, 
We Pledged Allegiance, Edith Guerrier 
states on page 10, “Early in September 
[1917] I suggested starting a monthly 
bulletin to be called ‘Food News Notes 
for Libraries’.” Miss Guerrier had been 
called to Washington to organize the Ex- 
hibits Section of the Educational Division 
of the Food Administration. The possible 
inspiration for her book title may be seen 


among the Food Administration records 
now in the custody of The National 
Archives—her signature on the oath she 
swore, “30th day [August] 1917.” 

It is “public” libraries in the printed 
titles of all twelve numbers of this bulle- 
tin, Food News Notes, but Herbert 
Hoover omitted this adjective when men- 
tioning the publication in his message to 
the librarians of the United States. That 
issue was accompanied by Ten Lessons 
on Food Conservation, a pamphlet ar- 
ranged for summer schools by the Food 
Administration in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Education. 

As a result of a “General plan sug- 
gested for library publicity,” addressed to 
all Federal Food Administrators by John 
W. Hallowell, Chief of the States Ad- 
ministration Division, Miss Guerrier 
states: “We succeeded in calling to our 
aid some of the ablest librarians in the 
United States”. Under date of October 
4, 1917, Press release No. 292 mentions 
among other items that State Adminis- 
trators had been requested to appoint 
State Library Directors from librarians 
already in service, and that Food News 
Notes for Public Libraries issued by the 
Food Conservation Division, would make 
suggestions for organizing exhibitions 
following the example set in Washington. 
The Food News Notes also included lists 
of current books, magazine articles and 
digests of press releases and press state- 
ments of a relative nature. From Mr. 
Hallowell’s Data Book Sheet No. 91, 
September 29, 1917, we also learn that, 
“The Food Information Committee of 
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the War Service Committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association is acting as an 
Advisory Board for the purpose of co- 
operating with the Chief of the Library 
Section in lining up the Libraries of the 
United States in the Food Conservation 
Service.” 

To quote again from Miss Guerrier’s 
book: “From the library corner of the 
Food Administration in Washington I 
had the opportunity of quietly observing 
the rise, development and achievements 
of that organization,’—but it scarcely 
seems possible that the lady sat quietly 
for long anywhere, dashing as she did 
from coast to coast and longitudinally too, 
attending conferences, delivering talks 
and arranging exhibits. In her report of 
the Library and Exhibits Section of the 
Educational Division, September 1, 
1918, for one year’s activities, it is stated 
that there were distributed to the 
libraries through the State Directors over 
1,500,000 pamphlets and leaflets and 
about 600,000 posters. 

The Educational Division systematic- 
ally furnished daily press releases— 
articles prepared for trade and farm 
journals, country weeklies, labor, relig- 
ious and other publications. An index 
for these releases was compiled by the 
library staff of the Information Bureau 
(also called Information Division) of 
which Miss Frances Moore was Chief. 
The library under the management of 
Miss Philema A. Dickey was well organ- 
ized and serviceable and located in the 
building erected for the Food Adminis- 
tration at 18th and D Streets, N. W., 
in Washington. 

Miss Dickey made a report to Miss 
Moore on January 20, 1919 in which she 
wrote: 

“The library of the Information Division 

has completed its first full calendar year and 


the only one for which statistics of work and 
1917 the library of the Food Conservation Di- 
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vision was consolidated with that of the Infor. 
mation Division thus making a library with 
three distinct sections, each with its separate 
files. In the information section the files con- 
tained material on the production, storage, 
transportation and marketing of food stuffs 
and the attendant problems involved ; 
The necessity of keeping in touch with the 
regulations adopted for the control of the 
growth have been kept.” . . . In November 
food situation was manifest and a separate 
file was started . . . The Home Economics 
section of the files and the books on the sub- 
ject have been kept as an entity . . . Policy 
of the library; to buy no books that could 
be borrowed from any of the established 
libraries in Washington only such 
reference books as could not, because of their 
character, be spared by any library were pur- 
chased The really vital material is 
in the vertical files and is made up of news- 
paper and magazine clippings, government 
documents, reports on various phases of the 
food situation, statistical bulletins and bibliog- 
raphies. To accompany this the library has 
selected 20 daily papers, representing all 
parts of the country, 125 periodicals regularly 
received, only a few subscribed for, other 
gifts from the publishers. rs 


Also among the Food Administration 
records in The National Archives is 
Memorandum No. 47 of Clinton R, Whit- 
ney, Chief Clerk. It is dated July 24, 
1917 and states that the Information Bu- 
reau reported the cooperation of the 150 
libraries of the District of Columbia; 
the Library of Congress was preparing 
bibliographies, lending books to the Food 
Administration and had placed an alcove 
at the disposal of its personnel; the 17 
branches of the library of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were furnishing in- 
formation every day; arrangements had 
been made by which any member work- 
ing on a subject requiring a great many 
references could have a room in any of 
the Washington libraries where he could 
work “day after day as though in his own 
office.” 

Under the auspices of the Illinois State 
Council of Defense and the United States 
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Food Administration, a Patriotic Food 
Show was held in the Chicago Coliseum, 
January 5-15, 1918, and the Library Sec- 
tion of the Show became the official in- 
formation bureau for the entire exhibi- 
tion! Truly the libraries were there with 
the goods in the First World War. 


WORLD WAR II 

On the pedestal under the “Female 
figure” in front of The National Arch- 
ives, is carved: “The heritage of the past 
is the seed that brings forth the harvest 
of the future.” The work of the Food 
Administration in the first world war 
certainly must have relevancy as to food 
conservation in World War II. Since 
December 7, 1942 war agencies in Wash- 
ington have made frequent use of the 
records of the Food Administration in 
The National Archives, many of which 
are the printed and processed publica- 
tions which were widely distributed in 
1917-1919. Not long ago I circularized 
about a hundred libraries throughout the 
United States as to whether or not they 
still had any of this material available for 
reference. Replies indicated that nearly 
all had some and several had considerable 
collections. 


In the earlier period the United States 
Department of Agriculture was not 
equipped to take over the functions of 
food conservation as it is today under 
Secretary Claude R. Wickard. There is 
not the necessity now of setting up an 
elaborate organization for which, so for- 
tunately,there was then a Herbert Hoover. 
Reaching the general public through the 
printed word was recognized as the strong 
arm of the service by the food adminis- 
trators, and the libraries were considered 
as being key points of distribution. In 
fact Uncle Sam by establishing depository 


—_—_— 


10. E. Norman, “The library’s part in the first food 
exhibit.” [first should be qualified] (In Library 
Journal, 43:180-181, March 1918). 


collections of government documents in 
libraries of various cities has long recog- 
nized this method of distributing knowl- 
edge. But why stop here? The Superin- 
tendent of Documents might consign to 
those libraries which indicate their will- 
ingness to act as distributing agents, lim- 
ited quantities of free publications and 
those for which a nominal charge is 
made. On the latter a “dealer’s commis- 
sion” might be specified with all unsold 
copies returnable, eventually, without 
charge. The librarian would specify, of 
course, subjects or types for which that 
particular library might have “custom- 
ers”. This idea has slipped off the pen, 
so to speak, while writing and perhaps it 
is impracticable, but the enormous pro- 
duction of the Government Printing Of- 
fice, to say nothing of the voluminous de- 
partmental literature, gives one pause, 
especially in these times of paper short- 
age. Smaller editions with a more selec- 
tive distribution might be in order. The 
American Library Association in its 
“Statement submitted to the United States 
Government”, (College and research li- 
braries, March 1943) states: “We believe 
the Government should make maximum 
use of libraries as agencies for getting 
war-related publications to the public who 
use them”. 


But to return to our subject, we find on 
checking through the seventy “Suggested 
activities for wartime library service”, 
(A. L. A. Bulletin, January 1942) a num- 
ber seen to be applicable to food conser- 
vation publicity. The Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services of the 
Federal Securities Agencies offers The 
food front; a series of eleven lectures de- 
livered in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Auditorium, March 11-April 15, 
1942. Each of these eleven papers is out- 
standing and the librarians are the lads 


(Continued on page 463) 











LIBRARIES AND THE FOOD PROGRAM 
IN ENGLAND ' 


By GWENDOLYN KIDD 


Librarian, British Information Service, Washington, D. C. 


HEN I was asked to speak to 
V V the Science-Technology Group 
of the Washington, D. C. Chap- 
ter of Special Libraries Association, it 
was suggested that inasmuch as many of 
the Group members were affiliated with 
library service in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, it might be of 
interest to discuss the part the British li- 
brarians have played in the successful op- 
eration of food control and supply. Also 
it would help the librarians in the United 
States to see more clearly how they could 
contribute to solving the multitudinous 
problems which are incurred in feeding a 
nation at war. How the libraries could 
best give advice and assistance in garden 
production, seed selection, organization of 
garden clubs and the best use of food 
after it had been grown, were subjects 
which the library staffs had faced earlier 
in the game in Britain. 


I want to give you an idea of the prob- 
lems which these libraries faced and of 
the terrific problems which the Minister- 
ies of Food, of Agriculture and of War 
Transport had to overcome in obtaining 
food for the small island, also of the prob- 
lems of nutrition and ration planning so 
that each person would receive the best 
according to his needs, at a time when 
human energy and health counted for so 
much in the production of war material. 
To begin with, county committees were or- 
ganized to supervise and to see that every 





1 Address before the Science-Technology Group of 
the S. L. A. Washington, D. C. Chapter, March 
23, 1943. 


thing was being done that could possibly 
be done to use manpower and machinery 
to the greatest advantage. The success 
of these County Committees has been so 
great that Britain now produces two- 
thirds instead of one-third of her food 
needs. Through plowing-up campaigns 18 
million acres of land were brought under 
the plow, representing an increase of 50 
per cent over the pre-war figure, and hith- 
erto unusable land was drained or cleared 
and brought into production. 

Research is directed by the Agricul- 
tural Research Council and films, publica- 
tions and leaflets are some of the methods 
used to introduce the results of research 
into the kitchens of Britain and to bring 
modern agriculture practice into imme- 
diate use on British lands. The volunteer 
land army and the holiday camps add to 
the supply of manpower for agriculture; 
in fact, all available manpower from all 
sources, armed force, Italian prisoners of 
war, school children and others is turned 
to use in food production. At the Royal 
estate of Windsor, “all the King’s horses 
and all the King’s men” are being used 
this year to bring in the harvest! 

FOOD CONTROL 

Food is controlled by the Government 
and the Ministry of Food cooperating with 
the Ministry of Agriculture on the ques- 
tion of home food supply, with the Treas- 
ury which finances all purchases and op- 
erations, and with the Ministry of War 
Transport which supplies the tonnage to 
bring food from overseas. In fact, a live 
animal comes under the control of the 
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Ministry of Agriculture and a dead one 
passes to the hands of the Ministry of 
Food. A growing vegetable is looked 
after by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
a picked vegetable moves under the con- 
trol of the Ministry of Food. In the ques- 
tion of food control, the extent of the 
Ministry’s control varies with different 
commodities. In general the most essen- 
tial food stuffs are the most fully con- 
trolled. The Ministry is the sole importer 
of all goods, the sole purchaser of home- 
produced meat, sugar and creamery butter 
as well as being the chief purchaser of 
many other commodities such as eggs and 
bacon. 

The Food Advice Division of the Min- 
istry of Food promotes the Kitchen Front 
campaign through broadcasts, posters, 
advertising, films, local campaigns and 
cooking demonstrations. The Household 
Kitchen using an ordinary housewife’s 
equipment prepares recipes based on a 
family of four which will save food and 
fuel. Food Facts, an unbroken series in 
newspapers since August 1940, have been 
of great use and aid to the British house- 
wife. Food Advice Bureaus are opened 
in each district and in these Bureaus ad- 
vice may be obtained on the very best 
means of saving food and yet producing 
attractive meals. 


LIBRARIES TO THE RESCUE 


The damage to libraries caused by the 
bombings, with the loss of books, dam- 
age to records, reductions in staff, etc., 
was severe to the point of trying the pa- 
tience of every librarian and the heart- 
rending task of cleaning up the depress- 
ing wreckage was one that the librarians 
turned to with added dislike for the cause 
of such wanton destruction. To libraries 
in general fell the task of bringing to- 
gether in appropriate, rapidly usuable 
form, every kind of information concern- 
ing the personal life of the people: condi- 


tions of military service; rapidly chang- 
ing legal enactments and orders ; the char- 
acter and addresses of organizations for 
relief ; supplying comforts to the armed 
forces; watching over the needs of their 
families, rents, allowances, clothing and 
food difficulties. 

Libraries became more and more the 
center of the communities. Some librar- 
ies took over the duties of the Citizen’s 
Advice Bureau or assigned a space for it. 
In many places the head librarian directed 
the national registration or took on the 
duties of the food or fuel controller and 
because national registration cards, ration 
books, etc. were absolute necessities, it 
meant that practically the entire commun- 
ity had to visit the library. This brought 
all types of people to the building, many 
of whom had never before entered it. 

The difficulty of getting people to the 
libraries owing to the problems of trans- 
portation, black-outs and long working 
hours, necessitated the establishing of 
book collections in munition plants, shel- 
ters, clubs and other central meeting 
places. The people in lonely communities 
were served by mobile units such as the 
Cheltenham Mobile Library which is 
equipped to serve six readers at once. 

Publishers were printing only one-third 
of the normal out-put of books because of 
the paper shortage and the difficulties in 
replacing manpower at the presses. As 
Britain curtailed all expenditures, library 
budgets were trimmed and the librarians 
were challenged to put forth all of their 
resourcefulness to serve an increased cir- 
culation with less of everything. We even 
had a rhyme! “Because of Hitler, the 
book fund’s littler; because of Hess, the 
printing’s less”. 

It has been said that in spite of the 
shortage of paper the book lists were 
even more attractive and such lists as 
“Gardens for Food,” “Rationing Re- 
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cipes,” “Household Repairs,” etc. were 
among those compiled. There have been 
exhibits of books with posters and photo- 
graphs on Dr. Carrot and Potato Pete 
issued by the Ministry of Information 
and by the Ministry of Food. These have 
been a great aid to the program of using 
bread substitutes. 

Though the Citizen’s Advice Bureaus 
and the Food Advice Bureaus, often set 
up in the local library, people could dis- 
cuss their problems and then choose books 
and pamphlets which would be most help- 
ful to them. Whenever in a talk given 
over the British Broadcasting Chain, a 
Government pamphlet is discussed, it was 
not only explained that the material 
could be obtained from His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office or from the local book- 
sellers, but it was also mentioned that the 
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material was available at the library. The 
Food Facts series have been mounted in 
the libraries and thereby have been made 
available to numbers of citizens who 
otherwise would not have an opportunity 
to see them, the newspaper shortage be- 
ing so severe. 

Like “Mrs. Miniver’s Rose” there is 
often great rivalry among the garden and 
allotment growers including the libra- 
rians and exhibits of garden achievements 
are proudly displayed in libraries. Library 
grounds have ceased to be _ beautiful 
green lawn plots and have been turned 
into vegetable gardens with the Chief 
Librarians boasting to each other not 
only about the books in their collections 
but also about the tomatoes, radishes and 
especially the onions growing in their 
library gardens. 


BRITAIN ON THE SCREEN 


By EDITH BANNISTER 
Film Officer, British Information Services, New York, New York 


URING the past decade the joke 
D of “home movies”, once exploited 
gloriously by Robert Benchley on 
the commercial screen, has passed into the 
serious-sounding business of “audio-vis- 
ual aids”. What began as a hobby has, 
within the last four years of war, become 
not only a supplement to the printed word 
but a potent weapon of democracy, an aid 
to the men fighting as well as to the civil- 
ians backing their fight, enlarging their 
understanding of the causes and conduct 
of the war and preparing them to meet 
the problems that total war may bring. 
Schools, colleges and libraries, as well 
as all types of clubs and forums, now reg- 
ularly show on 16mm projectors many 
excellent films on a multitude of wartime 


subjects. Audiences from 5 to 500 are 
gathered for such showings, where the 
films may make a program in themselves, 
or, more usefully, start off a cycle of com- 
ment and discussion. The Army and 
Navy include “orientation” films in their 
regular training courses, and many plants 
add “midshift movies” to the amenities 
provided for their workers. 

In Britain, where at the outbreak of the 
war few schools and libraries were 
equipped with projectors, the Ministry of 
Information early realized it was useless 
to embark on a program of instructional 
films unless there were adequate means of 
bringing them to the people. So the “Cel- 
luloid Circus” scheme came into being 
and now trucks with generator, machine, 
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films and operator, are sent on intensive 
tours in every area of the country. By 
this means steel workers in Sheffield, tex- 
tile operatives in Lancashire, and farmers’ 
wives in village halls everywhere, can see 
before their eyes the training of para- 
troops, the war production of American 
factories and the postwar food plans for 
the world. In 1942 an audience of over 
10 million—one-third of them in factories 
—saw 50,000 of these “circus” film 
shows. In Britain, as in the United 
States via dealers and educational librar- 
ies, the Government maintains a film li- 
brary through which films may be rented 
directly at any time. Sixty-eight thousand 
programs were arranged by London’s 
Central Film Library last year. 


These films present as complete and 
authentic a picture of Britain in wartime 
as the screen can give. That is why the 
British Government sends them to Ameri- 
ca. What re-editing of them is done here 
is simply to make the action (or the ac- 
cent!) easily intelligible to a new audi- 
ence. They might be called another form 
of reciprocal aid as they offer to America 
the result of British experience, and along 
with the American documentaries now be- 
ing shown in British works canteens and 
village schools, they help to create that 
understanding which is the only sure 
foundation for future cooperation. 


Some of the films are purely instruc- 
tional—one-reel demonstrations of how to 
put out fire bombs or put in potatoes. 
Then comes the straight reporting film, a 
newsreel in lengthened form. Eye-wit- 
ness accounts such as London Fire Raids, 
made during the heaviest raid on the City 
of London in December 1940, and Lofo- 
ten and Vaagso Raid, with their on-the- 
spot pictures of Commando raids on Ger- 
man-held Norwegian islands, are rare his- 
toric documents. Via Persia shows the 
Royal Engineers transporting heavy war 


material through the mountainous terrain 
of Iran to Russia. 


Other films, longer and more ambitious, 
present real incidents, enacted by the peo- 
ple who actually took part in them—or- 
dinary men, women and children in their 
day-to-day jobs and pastimes. The black- 
out and the blitz are the setting for the 
magnificent J Was a Fireman, where 
members of the National Fire Service are 
shown during a gruelling raid on Lon- 
don’s dockland, fearlessly fighting the 
flames and protecting a valuable cargo of 
munitions which is to sail for Libya the 
next day. Target For Tonight is the film 
counterpart to Hilary Saunders’ factual 
narrative of Bomber Command; as Saun- 
ders makes the pilots’ logbooks live, so 
this film (which won a special award 
from the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences in Hollywood) relies 
on the men cf the Royal Air Force for its 
realism and intensity. More dramatic in 
conception are the films made as a tribute 
to other nations fighting the Nazis—Silent 
Village, with the people of a South Wales 
mining village contributing all their pow- 
ers of song and human understanding to 
a re-enactment of the story of Lidice ; and 
Before the Raid, an authentic “thriller” 
acted on the wild coast of Scotland by 
Norwegian fishermen who had escaped to 
Britain. 


Films such as the two last named are 
not strictly documentaries. They record 
reality, but the incidents are planned, se- 
lected and arranged in dramatic form. 
An extension of this, the reconstruction 
of the past in a realistic way, is seen in 
the Ministry’s four-reeler, The Harvest 
Shall Come. Here the scene is the farm- 
land of Suffolk (and the men and women 
speak in the slow, melodious accents of 
that county) and the time is from 1900 
to the present day. Through the life of a 
farm laborer apprenticed at thirteen, and 
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living with reasonable security only dur- 
ing the two wars of this period, the ques- 
tion is posed: Shall agricultural workers 
have fair wages and assured living in 
peacetime as well as in war? This ques- 
tion, along with many of wider implica- 
tion, is taken up in another film, World 
of Plenty. The variety of techniques here 
used—clever animated diagrams by the 
Isotype Institute, cuts from old films, the 
direct.expression of the hopes and fears 
of the common man—points the way to a 
new function for the film: the lucid pre- 
sentation of argument and counter-argu- 
ment, a forum on the problems of tomor- 
row. A new film, just received here, 
shows how the Army Bureau of Current 
Affairs provides opportunity for the 
British soldier to discuss these problems 
freely and frankly. 

When people start thinking, they start 
reading. Paper is short in Britain today, 
but the film Battle of the Books, recom- 
mended for use by the American Council 
on Books in Wartime, indicates that books 
were never more eagerly read there. It 
describes measures taken to preserve 
books and libraries from bombing (re- 
cording on microfilm, etc.) but it also 


shows that books are more than antiqui- 
ties, that, through widespread circulation 
and cheap distribution in rural districts 
and at Army posts, they take an import- 
ant place, along with film, in informing 
the entire community of the worldwide 
scope and the purpose of this war. 





All of the films here described, and 
many others, are available for loan and 
sale to libraries, colleges, clubs, etc. The 
main catalog of British films is called 
lémm Films of Britain at War; also to be 
had on application are the lists of special- 
ized films on women’s war work, nutri- 
tion, air raid protection, anti-gossip, farm- 
ing and gardening, health and medicine, 
science, youth, pre-war Britain and the 
United Nations. All lists and details can 
be obtained from any British Consulate, 
and from Film Officers of the British In- 
formation Services, at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 1336 New 
York Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. 
C.; 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois; 260 California Street, San 
Francisco 11, California; and 448 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, California. 


A SURVEY OF JOURNALISM LIBRARIES 


By A. ANNETTE LEWIS 


Librarian, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri 


HE first Journalism School Li- 

brary for Negroes was estab- 
lished in May 1942, at Lincoln 
University in Jefferson City, Missouri. 
Its aims include: becoming a center for 
information on the service and adminis- 
tration of a School of Journalism Library 
in a Negro Institution, having facilities 
which are comparable to the best Journal- 


ism School Libraries in the country; and 
meeting the approval of outstanding Li- 
brary authorities. 

There are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples which may be applied to all li- 
braries, general and special. There are, 
however, certain procedures which are 
pertinent mainly to Journalism libraries. 
With this in mind and in order to attain 
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maximum efficiency in the operation of 
the Lincoln University Journalism School 
Library, a study of available material on 
Journalism library administration was 
made. Research had previously revealed 
that the literature on this subject was 
limited. 

Catalogs were consulted from thirty- 
one of the leading Institutions in the 
country having Journalism Schools, De- 
partments of Journalism or offering suf- 
ficient courses on which some degree 
could be granted. These Schools in- 
cluded : 


Boston University, the University of Cali- 
fornia, Columbia University, Creighton Uni- 
versity, the University of Georgia, Harvard 
University, the Universities of Illinois and 
Iowa, Iowa State College, Kansas State College, 
the University of Kansas, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Marquette University, the Universities 
of Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Northwestern, Ohio State University, 
Ohio University, the Universities of Oklahoma 
and Oregon, Pennsylvania State College, the 
Universities of Southern California and South 
Carolina, Stanford University, Syracuse, Tulane 
and West Virginia Universities, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

After a careful study of this material, 
it was found that many of these Institu- 
tions did not maintain separate Journal- 
ism libraries. Those falling in this cate- 
gory were eliminated from the survey. 
Our analysis also revealed that thirteen 
schools maintained Journalism libraries 
similar to that of the Lincoln University 
School of Journalism: Columbia Uni- 
versity, Louisiana State University, Mar- 
quette University, Ohio State University, 
Syracuse University, Tulane University, 
the Universities of Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Wis- 
consin. 


From replies received from ten of these 
thirteen schools it was found that five— 
the Universities of Illinois and Missouri, 
Marquette and Syracuse Universities, and 


Ohio State University—operated Journal- 
ism libraries with full time librarians. 

A thorough analysis of their replies 
revealed, in summary, the following: 


Responsibility 

All of the Journalism librarians are directly 
responsible to some one in the University Li- 
brary—either the University Librarians or a 
Supervisor of Departmental Libraries. Two 
stated some responsibility to the Director of 
the School of Journalism in selecting and serv- 
icing materials and for “minor details”. 


Budget 


The actual amount allotted for the Journalism 
Library budgets varied greatly. In all institu- 
tions except one, however, the budgets are 
planned by either the University Librarians or 
the Library Committees. In all instances the 
Directors of the Journalism Schools and the 
Journalism Librarians are consulted. Further, 
the Journalism School Library budgets were 
found to be a part of the general library 
budgets of the institutions. 


Book Selection 

In all but one of the Institutions final selec- 
tion of books was made either by the Director 
or the Faculty of the School of Journalism. In 
the single exception it was made by the Uni- 
versity Librarian. 


Ordering 

Orders are placed with the University Li- 
brarians by the Journalism Librarians, and are 
taken care of by the Order Departments of the 
University Libraries. 


Main Newspaper Collections 

The Journalism Libraries seemed to subscribe 
to more current newspapers than any of the 
other libraries on their campuses, but the bound 
volumes, or main newspaper collections, were 
usually housed in the University Libraries. 


Working Hours 

Working hours ranged from thirty-nine to 
forty-four hours per week for the Journalism 
Librarians. The average time was forty-one 
hours per week. 


Use 
Use of books and magazines was mainly 
limited to the students and faculty members of 
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the various Journalism Schools. Other stu- 
dents used the Journalism Libraries a great deal 
for reading current newspapers. 


Files and Indexes 

Most of the Journalism Librarians were re- 
luctant to discuss their original files and indexes 
saying that they were, “about what all libraries 
collect and file”. We were sure, however, that 
some of them were unique and would have been 
well worth passing on to the other Journalism 
Librarians. Two mentioned a collection of old 
publications and letters and a file of all uni- 
versity news. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
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Supervision 

There is very little actual supervision over 
most Journalism Librarians. Even matters con- 
cerning policies are usually discussed and 
jointly decided upon. 


Duties 

The Cataloging Department of the University 
Libraries prepare and catalog books for the 
Journalism Libraries. Supervision of assistants 
and the library, circulation, etc., were duties 
performed. by the Journalism Librarians. All 
stated that they did a great deal of reference 
work, and in most of the libraries there were 
rather large and complete reference collections, 


EVENTS and PUBLICATIONS 


New developments and changed practices in 
the field of library cataloging have made it 
necessary to revise Margaret Mann’s INrRopuUc- 
TION TO CATALOGUING AND THE CLASSIFICATION 
oF Booxs (Chicago, Ill., American Library As- 
sociation, 1943. 276p. $3.25). The new edition 
attempts to orient the student of library science 
in the problems presented by books, as well as 
in the methods used to make them of service to 
readers. 

The American Library Association has also 
published the A. L. A. Giossary or LipRARY 
Terms (Chicago, Ill., 1943. 159p. $3.50), ed- 
ited by Elizabeth Thompson, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Library Terminology. 
The glossary is arranged alphabetically, each 
term having a separate entry. Appendixes give 
tables of book and type sizes, and a list of 
abbreviations. 

Pusiic LrpraARIEs IN THE LIFE OF THE NaA- 
tion (Chicago, Ill., 1943. 105p. $1.50), an- 
other A. L. A. publication, by Beatrice S. Ros- 
sell, is a brief but comprehensive view of pub- 
lic libraries and their significance in American 
life. The information in this introduction is 
directed for the most part to young people of 
college age. 

* * 2 

The ability to read maps intelligently is of 
especial importance to those already a part of or 
about to enter into the armed forces. MANUAL 
FoR INstTRUCTION IN Munitary Maps AND 
AERIAL PHorocrapHs (New York, N. Y., 
Harper, 1943. 138p. $1.75), by Norman Mac- 


Lean and E. C. Olson, is the third book in 
Harper’s Geoscience Series. It outlines a basic 
course of instruction, primarily for military use, 
but also applicable te civilian pursuits, 

Oo OK OK 

WARTIME OPPORTUNITIES FOR WoMEN (New 
York, N. Y., Dutton, 1943. 18lp. $2.50), 
by Evelyn Steele and Wartime Opportunt- 
TIES FOR Men (New York, N. Y., Dutton, 
1943. 205p. $2.50), by Norman V. Carlisle, 
are well-illustrated and timely vocational 
guides. 

For information on jobs in commercial avia- 
tion and how to get them, consult the Sxy’s 
THE Limit (New York, N. Y., Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 1943. 195p. $2), by Charles Hall and 
Rudolph Merkle. 

+ * * 

It is the purpose of the PsycHoLocy oF 
Erriciency (New York, N. Y., Harper, 1943. 
361p. $2.75), by Arthur Gilbert Bills, to bring 
together all that has been discovered about the 
hygiene of mental work, the care and mainte- 
nance of the thinking machine, and the condi- 
tions necessary for its most efficient operation. 

* * > 

Every officer of the armed forces can greatly 
improve his ability to express himself in writing 
or in speaking by learning the methods and the 
mechanics of these arts. These have been set 
forth by Lieut. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lieut. 
Arlin Cook and Lieut. Jack Trevithick in their 
book, ENGLISH FoR THE ARMED Forces (New 
York, N. Y., Harper, 1943. 262p. Price?). 
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There has been a steady growth of remedial 
reading programs in colleges and there is still 
a great need for understanding the wide-spread 
reading difficulties. Every phase of this work 
is discussed by Frances Triggs in REMEDIAL 
READING, THE DIAGNOSIS AND CORRECTION OF 
Reapinc DIFFICULTIES AT THE CoLLEGE LEVEL 
(Minneapolis, Minn., University of Minnesota 
Press, 1943. 219p. $2.50). 


* + * 


DENTAL VOCABULARY, INCLUDING MANy 
Mepica, Terms (Lancaster, Pa., Jaques Cat- 
tell, 1943. 159p. Price?), by Joseph S. F. Marie, 
presents translations from English to Spanish 
and vice versa. 

* * * 

Although the warplane has caught and held 
the public interest, few laymen really under- 
stand its operation. THE WaARPLANE AND How 
Ir Worxs (New York, N. Y., Dutton, 1943. 
224p. $2.50), by Capt. Burr Leyson, makes the 
complexities of air warfare clearer by explain- 
ing all technical matters in simple terms. II- 
lustrated with photographs, diagrams and 
charts. 

+ * * 

The Committee for Economic Development, 
Room 3311, Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington 25, D. C., is a non-profit corpora- 
tion financed entirely by contributions from 
individual businesses. The Committee has pre- 
pared PLAN Postwar Jopss—Now (1943. 32p.) 
primarily for manufacturing and allied organi- 
zations whose success is dependent on national 
economic factors. This handbook describes na- 
tional postwar goals and approaches to be used 
by individual industrial companies in planning 
to reach such goals. 

* x + 


Every four weeks the War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C., publishes Products 
and Priorities, a new publication designed to aid 
business men and Government officials in ob- 
taining information on all products, materials, 
ete, handled by WPB. This publication now 
includes all information formerly contained in 
Priorities and in Product Assignments. 


* * * 


War AGENCIES oF THE UNITED STATES AND 
New York Srare is a handbook listing agen- 
cies, date of establishment, authority for agency 
and organization and functions, published by 
the State of New York, Division of Commerce, 
163p. gratis.) 


Albany, New York. (1943. 


Under the editorship of H. A. Wieschhoff, 
the Committee on African Studies, University of 
Pennsylvania, in collaboration with the African 
Section of the University Museum, has pub- 
lished these African Handbooks: 1; the Gov- 
ERNMENT OF FRENCH NortH Arrica (Phila- 
delphia, Pa., University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1943. 130p. $1.50), by Herbert Liebesny and 
African Handbooks: 2; the Minera, Re- 
SOURCES OF AFrica (Philadelphia, Pa., Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. 105p. $1.50), 
by A. Williams Postel. This series is designed 
to offer studies of the African continent and its 
inhabitants. 

* ~ a” 

The Citizens Budget Commission, Inc., 51 
East 42nd Street, New York, New York, has 
issued a 25-page free Recorp or TRANSIT Fares 
IN THIRTY-NINE AMERICAN Cities, which is a 
tabulation of past and present rates in Ameri- 
can cities with population of 200,000 or over. 

* ok a 


A special analysis on what pay is covered, 
how to get WLB approval and other pertinent 
facts are discussed in Pay INcREASES UNDER 
Wace AND SALARY STABILIZATION. ( New 
York, N. Y., Research Institute of America, 
1943. 53p. Free to subscribers.) 


* * * 


The Biological Sciences Group of Special 
Libraries Association has a few remaining 
copies of its Directory published in 1942 which 
may be secured from Mrs. Florence Roberts, 
Librarian, William R. Warner and Company, 
Inc., 113 West 18th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
The price of this publication is $1.25 and it is 
requested that when possible remittance be sent 
with order. 

* as * 

The New York Municipal Reference Library 
has compiled an up-to-date list of budgets of 
all large cities of 100,000 population and over, 
and of some smaller cities in the vicinity of 
New York. This list of Wartime Bupcets 
FOR LARGE CitT1Es may be obtained upon request 
from the Municipal Reference Library, 2230 Mu- 
nicipal Building, New York 7, New York. 
Copies will be distributed free as long as the 
supply lasts. 

* * ~ 

The Sranparp Metat Directory (New 
York, N. Y., Atlas Publishing Co., 1943. 704p. 
$10) lists iron and steel plant, foundries and 
all other manufacturers and dealers of metals 
in the United States. 
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An article on “Weeding the Library”, pre- 
pared and published by the Division of Adult 
Education and Library Extension, New York, 
N. Y., has been reprinted in Illinois Libraries, 


June 1943, pages 201-218. 
* * + 
The entire August 1943 issue of the Wine 
Review is given over to the “Tenth Annual 
Directory of American Wineries.” (342 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y., Occidental Publishing Co., 
1943. 50¢.) 


. * * 

Srx Twenty, MArcARETTA Hunt AND THE 
Baxer-Hunt Founpation (620 Greenup St., 
Covington, Ky., Baker-Hunt Foundation, 1942. 
13lp.), by Harry R. Stevens, is a privately 
printed description of the historical background 
and personalities that built up a family tradition 
of such value that a foundation was established. 
The Foundation promotes, in Covington and 
vicinity, the study of art, education and science 


and encourages religious and spiritual life. 
* * » 


The Chase National Bank of New York has 
issued a summary of basic information on PEN- 
sion, Bonus AND Prorit-SHARING PLANS 
(1943. 92p. gratis). 

* a aa 

Bibliographies: 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Economic GEoLocy oF SouTH 
America, Geological Society of America, Spe- 
cial Papers No. 50. Compiled by Joseph T. 
Singewald, Jr. 

Liprary oF Concress Pusiications (Published 
in Library of Congress, Information Bulle- 
tin, Washington, D. C., September 1943, p. 3). 

MANPOWER PsycHoLocy. Compiled by Lee J. 
Cronbach. (Pullman, Washington, State Col- 
lege of Washington, 1943). Annotated. 

Point RatiIoninc. Compiled by Dorothy Tomp- 
kins. War Bibliographies No. 4. (Berkeley 
Cal., University of California, Bureau of 
Public Administration, 1942, 6p.) Annotated. 

REcENT CENSUSES IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 
Compiled by Irene B. Taeuber. (Washing- 
ton, D. C., Library of Congress, Census 
Library Project, 1942, 49p.) Annotated. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON METEOROLOGY AND 
ReLatep Susyects. Compiled by U. S. 
Weather Bureau Library. (Washington, D. 
C., 1943, 31p.) 

SELECTIVE GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ON THE NETHERLANDS WeEsT INDIES; with a 
supplement on British Guiana. Compiled by 
Philip H. Hiss (New York, N. Y., Nether- 
lands Information Bureau, 1943. 129p.). 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
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NOVEMBER FORECASTS OF 


Forthcoming Books 





(Where the publisher has supplied the price 
and a brief description of the book, these have 
been included.) 


BALANCED Prrsonaity, by F. A. Magoun. 
Harper. Probable price $3.00. “A clear 
picture of human nature is offered in relation 
to which the claims of society are outlined 
and ways of satisfactory adjustment consid- 
ered. Numerous individual cases and anec- 
dotes illustrate the methods which the author 
recommends.” 

CARE AND REPAIR OF EQUIPMENT AND Buitp- 
tncs, by A. G. Mezerik. Harper. Probable 
price $2.50. “In this book are considered 
building equipment, hotel and _ institutional 
equipment and furnishings, factory equipment 
and supplies, as well as office building appur- 
tenances.” 

CHEMICAL Process Principles; Vol. I, Ma- 
terial and Energy Balances, by Hougen and 
Watson. Wiley. Probable price $4.00. 

Cius Leaper’s HANpBook, by P. P. Jurchak. 
Harper. Probable price $2.00. “This book is 
addressed to the millions of men and women 
who are members of fraternal orders, service 
clubs, civic and philanthropic organizations in 
which members untrained in leadership and 
parliamentary procedures are being continu- 
ally elected to office.” 

FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING, by G. O. May. Mac- 
millan. $3.00. “The book deals with the 
broad rather than the technical aspects of 
accounting.” 

HanpLinc PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT IN IN- 
pustry, by R. N. McMurray. Harper. 
Probable price $3.00. “This is one of the few 
books to bring to an interpretation of human 
relations problems in industry.” 

How to Conpuct Employee MAGAZINES, by 
Garth Bentley. Harper. Probable price 
$2.50. “The beginner in the field can use 
this as a step-by-step guide and the experi- 
enced editor or publisher will find many valu- 
able suggéstions which can improve the qual- 
ity of his company magazines.” 

MAGNETOCHEMISTRY, by P. W. Selwood. Inter- 
science Publishers, Inc. $5.00. “This is the 
first American monograph of the field of 
magnetochemistry.” 
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Mmactes AHEAD, by N. V. Carlisle and F. B. 
Latham. Macmillan. $3.00. “This book 
gives the first picture of postwar living as it 
will be for the average citizen.” 

Practica, Mepicing, by Drs. W. A. Bastedo 
and Ll. V. Dill. Whittlesey House. $3.00. 
“Dr, Bastedo and Dr. Dill, in this book, tell 
the family how to decide whether : to treat the 
patient themselves; to move him to the near- 
est doctor’s office or hospital; or to keep him 
absolutely quiet until a doctor can arrive.” 

RerurN oF Opportunity, by W. H. Kuhns. 
Harper. Probable price $2.50. “Contribu- 
tions from representative and well-informed 
leaders in 150 important industries are here 
assembled in answer to the editor’s inquiry 
as to what will be the prospects of each in- 
dustry in the postwar world.” 

Seconp YEAR CoLLEGE CHEMISTRY, by Chapin 
and Steiner. 5th ed. Wiley. Probable price 
$3.75. 

SratisticAL ADJUSTMENT oF Data, by Deming. 
Wiley. Probable price $3.50. 

SyntHEetic RESINS AND RussBers, by Powers. 
Wiley. $3.00. 

TECHNIQUE OF Rapio Desicn, by Zepler. Wiley. 
Probable price $3.50. 

TVA—Democracy ON THE Marcu, by D. E. 
Lilienthal. Harper. Probable price $3.00. 
“Here is both the philosophy and practice of 
a most significant experiment in democratic 
operation written by one authoritatively qual- 
ified.” 

War AND THE Law, by E. W. Puttkammer. 
University of Chicago Press. Probable price 
$2.00. “War brings sudden and radical 
changes in the business and social relation- 
ship of people to each other. What are the 
main changes that our law system is going 
through and what further changes are likely 
in the future? Each of these lectures takes 
up some field where developments have come 
with special rapidity and highlights their im- 
portance.” 

Waar Is Music? by John Erskine. Lippincott. 
Probable price $2.75. “Contains what the 
beginning listener wants to know about 
music, as well as new insights for the musi- 
cally experienced reader.” 

Wincs or War, by John Knox. Macmillan. 
$3.00. “This book, written in a crisp style 
by an experienced hand, describes what has 
already been accomplished under the impetus 
of wartime necessity, and points to the even 
more remarkable achievements which can be 
expected in the future.” 


SANFORDS 


Library Paste 


Permanent Clean 


Cream the Paste with the 
brush. Spread thin. Card 
pockets, book plates, and 
even bindings will be 
inseparably held. 


A 2 oz. sample sent on request 
of any librarian 


SANFORD INK CO. 
Chicago New York Ne 34 $ - 








Expert Service on Magazine 
Subscriptions for Special Libraries 
Write for a free copy of Faxon’s 

Librarians’ Guide. 


Also odd numbers of magazines, 
volumes, or complete sets. 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 


83-91 Francis Street 
Back Bay, Boston, Massachusetts 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 





Scientific Publications 


Books _ Periodicals 
Foreign-Domestic 


Complete sets, runs, odd volumes 


Please send me your List of Duplicate 
Journals 


WALTER J. JOHNSON 
125 East 23rd Street, New York 
Orchard 4-3015 








VACANCIES — LIBRARIANS 


We secure better positions for Librarians 
—better Librarians for libraries. Where 
you learn of one vacancy, we learn of 
hundreds. Enroll with us — the only 
Librarians’ Agency in the country. 
Founded 1914 at Windsor, Conn. Send 
for enrollment blank E. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
535 Fifth Avenue (Room 707), New York City 
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THE 


NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Volumes I to XXX 


Permanent Series 


> 
Volumes C, D, E, F 


Current Series 


* 
INDEX VOLUME 
* 
CONSPECTUS VOLUME 


An invitation is extended to all special 
librarians to make use of our biographical 
files and library. 


James T. White & Company 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

















PARAGRAPHS 
ON PRINTING 


A unique book, both written and 
designed by Bruce Rogers 


““A book,” says Carl Rollins, “certain 
to have a permanent place in the 
literature of printing.” 


* 


200 pages with illustrations 
Regular edition $10 
Special edition $25 


* 
William E. Rudge’s Sons, Inc. 


225 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14 








Announcements 





Librarians Can Sell Bonds 


The Indiana Library War Bond Campaign 
climaxed by rallies on October 6 in Fort Wayne 
and on October 7 in Indianapolis brought a sales 
total of nearly $3,000,000. This is an unex- 
pectedly good result since the drive came at 
the end of the 3rd War Loan when many 
librarians had spent their energy on it. F, P, 
A.’s answer to this was: “Our boys do not stop 
fighting”. Several members of the Indiana 
chapter of Special Libraries Association took 
part in this work including Irene M. Strieby, 
General Chairman; Helen Rogers, Public Re- 
lations Chairman, and Mary Jo Woods, Radio 
Chairman. 

Guest authors were Ilka Chase, Cleo Daw- 
son, Franklin P. Adams and Carl Van Doren. 
The project was sponsored jointly by the Indi- 
ana Library Association and the Indiana 
Library Trustees Association. 


“Der Deutsche Volkswirt” Microfilmed 


The Library of Congress has microfilmed 
Der Deutsche Volksuirt from the beginning 
of its publication in October 1926 through De- 
cember 12, 1941. The film includes volumes 1 
through 16, part 1 (except for issue 10 of De- 
cember 5, 1941 and several small sections of 
the index). 

Der Deutsche Volkswirt is a most important 
source of data for evaluating the economic situa- 
tion within Germany and other European na- 
tions. It also provides information regarding 
wartime economic regulations, price and ex- 
change regulations in occupied countries, war 
finance methods, the creation of new financial 
associations and reports on corporations. 

This file contains more than 70,000 pages on 
24 rolls of film including a separate index roll. 
Positive prints are available from the Photo- 
duplication Service of the Library of Congress 
for $125. 


OWI Book Division Elevated to Bureau Status 


In a recent reorganization within the Domes- 
tic Branch of the Office of War Information, 
following the cut in Congressional appropria- 
tion of funds for the Branch, the Book Division 
under Chester Kerr has been elevated to Bureau 
Status. The Book Division was formerly under 
the Bureau of Publications which is now abol- 
ished. 
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United States Information Libraries Abroad 


The U. S. State Department Bulletin for 
October 2, 1943 gives an interesting description 
of the five libraries to be established this fall by 
the British Division of the Office of War Infor- 
mation in close cooperation with the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the U. S. Department of 
State and with the Library of Congress. They 
will be in Sydney and Melbourne, Australia; 
Wellington, New Zealand; Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa, and Bombay, India. 

Each library will be staffed by two librarians 
from the United States and three associates 
employed locally. Miss Harriet Root, until 
recently Director of the United States Govern- 
ment Information Service, will be director of 
the library in Sydney, and will also supervise 
the libraries in Melbourne and Wellington. Sev- 
eral members of her staff with long experience 
in handling inquiries of the American public 
will work with professional reference librarians 
in those cities. Their familiarity with Govern- 
ment documents and studies, covering almost 
every field of knowledge and activity, will en- 
able them to take care of hundreds of requests 
for information weekly. In each case the 
libraries have been stocked with a basic col- 
lection of about one thousand reference books 
and four thousand Government documents, 
pamphlets and reports covering all aspects of 
American life and research. Five hundred pam- 
phlets, maps, posters and monographs from pri- 
vate organizations and institutions also have 
been assembled for each library. About fifty 
periodicals published by Government agencies, 
private organizations and popular publishers 
will be sent to these libraries regularly. 

For the purpose of furthering the develop- 
ment of the library program a Committee on 
Libraries Abroad is being formed. This Com- 
mittee will afford opportunities for consultation 
among representatives of the Office of War In- 
formation, the Department of State, the Library 
of Congress, the American Library Association, 
and, as demands warrant, representatives of 
other professional organizations. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Agues T. Ballard 


Mrs. Agnes T. Ballard, wife of James F. 
Ballard, Director of the Boston Medical Library 
and former president of the Boston Chapter, 
passed away on August 11, at their home in 
Milton, Massachusetts. Mr. Ballard has the 
sympathy of all SLA members in his loss. 
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Special 
Library 
Resources 


Volumes 2-4 


edited by 


Rose L. Vormelker, Librarian, 
Business Information Bureau, 
Cleveland Public Library. 


Complete description of holdings of 
2,000 libraries in the United States, 
Canada and Latin America. Ar- 
ranged geographically by state and 
city. Cumulative subject index with 
references to Volume I already 
issued (1941). 


Detailed information on special name 
collections and holdings in special 
subjects. 


Valuable to all special, college, uni- 
versity and public libraries as an 
aid in locating research materials. 


To be published in December, 1943. 
(Planographed) Edition limited. 


Prepublication Price $15.00 
Plus Postage 


Price of Volume I $6.00 


Order from: 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 EAST TENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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THE O. P. MARKET 


A Subject Directory to the 
Specialties of the 
Out-of-Print Booktrade 


Edited by 
SCOTT ADAMS 


$2.50 


This is a directory in out-of-print books 
on special subjects and in special fields. 
It includes both specializing booksellers 
and those who have indicated permanent 
wants on specific subjects. The former 
usually stock books on their subjects; the 
latter may, or may not; but because the 
traffic of books through their hands is pre- 
sumed to give them special knowledge of 
the subject and its market, they have also 
been included. The directory is, therefore, 
a guide to booktrade activity as well as to 
resources; it shows who is interested in 
buying books on specified subjects as well 
as where stocks of books on the subjects 
may be found. 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 
62 W. 45tH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 














Relaxation 


By JOSEPHINE L. RATHBONE 
Associate Professor of Physical Education 


This book explains the “How” and “Why” 
of relaxing. If you need tips on how to in- 
duce sleep; if you are interested in discover- 
ing the causes and remedies of tension in body 
and mind—you will find the answers to these 
and many other relaxation problems in this 
new and attractive book. Cloth, $1.75 


post paid. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


New York 27, N. Y. 
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New Director of Women at Drexel Institute 


Mrs. Herman Seelbach of Hamburg, New 
York, has been appointed Director of Women 
at Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. She succeeds Ruth A. L. Dorsey, 
who has been Dean of Women at the college 
for the past 20 years. Mrs. Seelbach will be 
in charge of all social and extra-curricular 
activities of Drexel’s 600 women students in 
the Schools of Business Administration, Home 
Economics, Library Science and Engineering. 


Stevens Institute Library 


That Stevens Institute of Technology has a 
notable collection of reference works in science 
and technology is well known to libraries in 
northern and eastern New Jersey. Its varied 
and extensive runs and complete sets of scien- 
tific periodicals won a place in the second edi- 
tion of the Union List of Serials. But what has 
not been so well known is that for many years 
emphasis has also been placed on building up 
a collection of cultural books. In 1907, when a 
trained librarian was put in charge to classify 
and catalog the library, the entire number of 
books in all classes was probably about three 
thousand. Today this number has mounted to 
thirty-five thousand books and useful govern- 
ment documents. 


Although Stevens has always had required 
courses in Literature and, since 1918 required 
or elective courses in History (both modern 
European and United States) and since 1929, 
when trends in engineering education were dis- 
tinctly along the lines of broader culture, the 
Humanities in a wider sense have had a larger 
place in its curriculum. Coincident with this 
development, after investigation in 1941, came 
the good news that the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York would give Stevens Library a grant 
of six thousand dollars for cultural and back- 
ground reading. The Carnegie Corporation had 
granted funds to small arts college libraries for 
several years, but in 1941 technical colleges were 
selected as recipients. 


To bring about active faculty interest at 
Stevens a large special Library Committee was 
appointed including the Standing Library Com- 
mittee of the faculty and others, with the 
Librarian, each of whom acting in his special 
field, passed on suggestions for new additions. 
Even if the number of new titles ordered was 
approximately only three thousand, these were 
thoroughly sifted and balanced with the result 
that a well chosen and well used collection of 
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books in philosophy, religion, sociology, general 
science, fine arts (music particularly), litera- 
ture, not forgetting wit and humor, travel, 
biography and history is now part of the 
Stevens Institute Library. 


Food Administration 


(Continued from page 449) 


(or lassies) to analyze the collection for 
their varied clientele. Among the papers 
are these: “What the war has taught 
us about food”, by Craig McGeachy of 
the British Embassy; “Nutrition and 
public health”, by Thomas Parran, U. S. 
Surgeon General ; “Nutrition begins with 
the soil,” by Eugene C. Auchter, U. S. 
Agricultural Research Administration ; 
and “Food production goals,” by Claude 
R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture. 


The Washington Public Library, early 
in 1942, opened its War Reading Room 
in the central branch. In this room it 
“brings together for easy consultation, 
books, pamphlets, maps and other printed 
material useful to the citizen in war time”. 
An efficient staff especially informed in 
the subjects, guides readers in its use and 
directs them as well to larger resources. 
Two other rooms were added: The Home 
Interests Room and the Work Interests 
Room; the one devoted to nutrition, home 
nursing, child care, household manage- 
ment, wartime living, cook books, etc., 
the other to business letter writing, filing, 
civil service aids, statistics, personnel 
management, labor relations, the Federal 
Government, etc. While the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library is said to have one of the first 


- gardening courses, (see Helen Thorpe 


and Ruth Rutzen, “A public library re- 
sponds to wartime needs”, in A. L. A. Bul- 
letin, April 1942). 

These special features of libraries need 
not necessarily be just for the duration 
—some good may come from evil. 








Proceedings 
of the 


Special Libraries 
Association 
Thirty-fifth 

Annual Conference 


June 22-24, 1943 
New York, New York 


Contains articles on business statistics, 
Basic Data System used by the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, social security, 
post-war markets, war problems in 
science libraries, and libraries and the 


nutrition program. 


Includes all papers given before the 


Advertising, Biological Sciences, 


Financial, Insurance, Newspaper, 
Science-Technology and Social Science 
Also all Chapter, Group, 
and Committee reports and reports 
of National Officers. Issued as the 
July-August number of SPECIAL 


LIBRARIES. 


Groups. 


168 pages 
$1.10 including postage 


Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


ASSOCIATION 


31 EAST TENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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Information 
Please 


Has the war increased the demands 
on your information desk? Many 
libraries are finding it difficult to 
keep pace with present day queries. 
To relieve this congestion in your 
library, the 


LIST OF SUBJECT 
HEADINGS FOR THE 
INFORMATION FILE 


Lois WENMAN pa $1.25 


was completely revised and reprinted in 
a fifth edition. The book is in the 
“Modern American Library Economy 
Series.” The preliminary material in- 
cludes a description of the operation of 
the exceedingly busy Information Desk of 
the Newark (N.J.) Public Library and 
an explanation of the color band method 
of classifying. 


Newark, you see, is busy all day ... 
every day . . . on war work. Thou- 
sands of questions must be answered 
quickly and competently. The new war 
and postwar headings that have been 
added to the list are particularly valuable 
for this purpose. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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GRAPHIC 
MICROFILM 
SERVICE, INC. 


UR organization has had 
the privilege of serving a 
number of America’s great 
libraries, institutions and in- 
dustries in the past years. 


We manufacture a complete 
line of microfilm equipment 
which includes cameras, 
reading machines, positive 
printers and enlargers, 
which equipment can be de- 
livered on reasonable priori- 
ties. 


Should your organization re- 
quire work done on a service 
basis, each of our offices has 
some camera time which can 
be devoted to such work. We 
invite your further interest. 


Graphic Microfilm Services, Inc. 


Executive Office: 7 Dey Street 
New York, 7, N. Y. 





Regional Offices: 
New England: Waltham, Mass. 
Midwest: Chicago, Ill. 
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LAW AND COMMERCIAL 


dic PRINTING 


CSS Inc. CORPORATE - FINANCIAL 







A. C. PANDICK 


MANAGER NEW YORK OFFICE NEW JERSEY DIVISION 
PANDICK PRESS, INC. ARTHUR W. CROSS, INC. 
22 THAMES STREET 71-73 CLINTON STREET 

NEW YORK, N. Y. NEWARK, N. J. 





CTORY, 
BUY 


UNITED 





NEW YORK-——RECTOR 2-3477 


TELEPHONES { NEWARK — MARKET 3-4994 


This book printed by Arthur W. Cross, Inc. 

















JUST PUBLISHED! When they ask for 


Sot. | MARINE BOOKS 


Webster—one | have CORNELL Books on hand! 


im portant 
library books 
issued ina 





The only company in America to pub- 
lish maritime books exclusively, The 
Cornell Maritime Press offers an out- 


decade. standing list of informative books on 
WEBSTER’S ship construction and operation, writ- 
ten by men who are foremost in their 
BIOGRAPHICAL respective fields. Such books are in 
urgent demand today . . . make sure 
DICTIONARY YOUR library has them! 
More than 40,000 SUBJECTS COVERED: 
biographies of Seamanship Navigation & Piloting 
noteworthy men Meteorology Naval Reserve 
and women, his- Stowage Ship’s Business 
orical and con- Signaling Naval Architecture 
. temporary, from Engineering Ship Construction 
all countries, all walks of life—all within a single Refrigeration Repair & Alteration 
volume of 1,736 pages. Library Buckram, indexed, Electricity Blueprint Reading 
$6.50. Steward’s Department Piping 
To be issued soon Knots & Rope Work Plant Protection 
A Pronouncing Dictionary of American English Re EES See See AE Se 


By J. S. Kenyon and T. A. Knotr 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronounciation, 
using International Phonetic Script markings. 700 
Pages. $3.00. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


CORNELL 
MARITIME PRESS 


241 West 23rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Libraries Carry On. 








© All that mankind hasdone, ~~ 
thought, gained or been: it is = 
lying as in magic preserva- 
tion in the pages of books. 
Carlyle, 


VI 2 


espite the many difficulties arising from insuf- 

ficiency of trained assistants and scarcity of 
equipment, the libraries continue to fulfill their 
noble mission with unflagging zeal. In these trou- 
bled times, recourse to good books is even more in- 
dispensable—whether for recreation, for technical 
training, for historical research. The libraries are 
a vital aid to the citizenry of a Democracy at war. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Syracuse, N.Y. £::. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 


AND MAKERS F BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE Ah 















‘Rademaekers 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branch Office: 
74 Oraton Street 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Hempstead, L. I., New York 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won universal 
recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, uptodate, practical. 


Prompt service is a specialty. 


Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for Special Libraries 


We are prepared to supply our trade with almost any back numbered issue of 
Technical Magazines or Trade Journais. 


Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing 
issues. 
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: eee National Screw Machine Products Association 
For your technical 4 


shelves —a step-by-step sa ace 
breakdown of each job 


in setting up and operating all multiple spindle automatic 
screw machines is found in our ON-THE-JOB INSTRUC- 


TION MANUAL designed for TEACHING NEW 
OPERATORS AT 


THE MACHINE and 














4 





covering: NATIONAL SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
13200 Shaker Square Cleveland 20, Ohio 
° Setting Up Machines Enclosed is $ (Check or Money Order) 
. for copies of ON-THE-JOB Instruction Manual 

e Setting Tools 





e Grinding Tools oan 
Tool Trouble Chart Address 


Price, per copy, $2.00 City 








State 
Shipping Charges Prepaid 
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AMERICAN AVIATION 


Bat om lalol=)olstale (tal me Aolia- Mola Vil 1dle-lal-\-lcelahieiate 
Published on the Ist and 15th of each mont! 






@ News of all aviation — air transportatior 


Wi 


= 
manufacturing — equipment — financia 
EA g - eq 


\} 


legislative — the war effort 
$3.00 one year, $4.00 two years, $5.00 three y: 


\ 
' 


(\\\ 





AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 


AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY 


@ Spot news for the industry executive. A daily report 
airmailed from Washington to the most import 
industrial audience in the nation $15.00 monthly 


~~” 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 


AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY 


@ Buyers guide to aviation management personn 
Dublished twice a year. Every name and title tha 
count in the industry. $5.00 per copy, $7.50 the year 





AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION | 





AMERICAN AVIATION REPORTS 


@ Monthly financial and statistical reports on airlir 
roles e-harolart $175.00 a ye 






AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 


UNIVERSAL AIRLINE SCHEDULES 


@ Reference book for commercial aviation Complet: 
accurate airline schedules, rates, regulations, et 
Published monthly. $5.00 a year 


Coyrcillon, Publishers Exclusively! 
AMERICAN AVIATION ASSOCIATES, INC.” 


AMERICAN BUILDING ° WASHINGTON 4, 
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ra Blakiston 
Examination of Waters and | 


Water Supplies—Suel cl ue 


5th Edition Or nee a 
This authoritative new edition isa aha aile cide to ae itn 
problems concerning the examination, estiniation and purificati 
watet supplies, inchiding physical, biological, chem 
methods. Attention is given to the problems that may have to be 
post-war period—softening installations, purification, new water 
By Ernest Suckling, M. R.C.S., D.P-H. (London). . 
63. ikea. 849 Pages. 


Theory of Emulsions and Their e 
Technical Treatment—Clayton 


4th Edition > 
This is a \ hone study of -emaulsions with: ca ee 


effects ail ‘river sianey Reh IPA: and Rinre “(problems ; 
milk and butter ¢itifiuence of the air /liquid shh ea Pe 
tables and new ilustrations are included, . 
By William C -layton, BSc., F.1.C. (Londen). ape Se 

— Tus. 492 Paget 


Organic Reagents i in 
Inorganic Acihlysis—Ssiia 


All organic reagents are described and their reactive groups 3 
compounds are demonstrated graphically. 230 qualitative, 240 
tests (colorimetric, gravimetric and volumetric) are included. - 
By Ibert Mellan; M.Sce.; F.A.L.C. (Fen 682 Pages, 


Temperature Measurement and 
Control Weber 8 


A brief study of the ptinciples necessary” for the Gpteltigent use 
methods of températare measurements and control. 
By R. L. Weber, PhD.; Penna. State College. 

= ‘Tilas. 430 Pages, 








